LIVING BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS

covered her ears against the clanging sounds, and her nose against
the smells that issued from the shed. But to Paul these sounds
and smells were perfumed music. He moved his home, to be
closer to them. Modern industry had come to Boston.

In the midst of all this activity, Paul was granted his court-
martial, and was exonerated of the charge of desertion.

Faster now. Everyone was in a rush. The Industrial Age was
ushering in new modes and greater needs. Paul cast his first bell.
It was "panny, harsh and shrill." But Boston and Revere were
inordinately proud of it. It made an excellent fire alarm. En-
chanted by his new work, Paul was determined to perfect his art
until his bells would outmatch the sweetness of the English bells.

The Reveres were right prosperous now. Paul had established
a copper foundry in Canton. There they spent their summers, re-
turning to Boston for the winter. Rachel had time for "lolling" a
bit, and attired herself in the latest Paris mode. Paul had been
elected Grand Master of the Masons, and attended banquets and
parades. On the nights when he was at home, there were back-
gammon and whist to while away the hours. Rachel's tongue was
as quick as ever, her tart observations still bringing a twinkle to
Paul's eye. Only five children and three grandchildren remained
with the old folks. The others had scattered inland, where indus-
trialization was opening up the country.

Paul clung to the knee breeches and the cocked hat of his
youth, even though the fashion in men's clothing had changed. In
all things else he was in the vanguard. The ban on card playing,
dancing and the theater had been lifted, thanks to a committee of
which he was the heart and the head. Valiantly he campaigned
for prison reform, for the better treatment of the insane, for every
cause that seemed to him liberal and just. Nor were personal
problems tcto much for him. Deborah Gannett, the only woman
to fight in the Revolution, had fallen into a pitiable state of
poverty* Paul petitioned Congress, and won a pension for her.
The apprentice system was still in effect. Paul told his fellow
artisans that higher wages and shorter hours would make better
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